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shows itself again at Orleans, where at least some of the
students were worshipping the old gods again at various altars.
But whereas paganism of the old kind was always cropping
up, and was never more than a nuisance, Christian heresy
began to be a serious menace. The particular heresy was
generally some variant of Marischeeism, the gloomy faith
which holds that all matter is essentially and radically evil. It
was widespread in Lombardy, having been brought there from
Bulgaria. In all the trading centres of northern France it
existed. The Waldensian heresy was a form of it. But far
more serious still was the situation in Provence, where the
Albigensian heresy was soon to hold whole districts and pro-
vinces in its grip, and where its universality tempted the Popes
to use the fatal weapon of the Crusade to root it out. From this
crime the moral prestige of the Papacy never recovered and it
has not fully recovered yet.
But all this is the short view only: it is merely to assert that
the scholastic movement in the twelfth century did not achieve
all its promise, suffered wounds in the house of its friends, and
did not stave off, but even, from one point of view, accelerated
the final breaking of the medieval civilization in the fifteenth
century. On the longer view, however, it placed posterity
eternally in its debt; and it made possible all the later victories
of the mind. Cornificius ruined humanistic education, but the
universities survived. Books were often unwise and harmful,
but the means of their multiplication and distribution had been
created. The ceaseless exaltation of Reason had effects not
foreseen by the early heroes who fought its battles, but in spite
of that its vindication was, until our own century, as final as
it was public. Free speculation about the fundamentals of the
Christian faith led weak minds to heresy, but never again
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